











COMFORT GAS IRONS 


Embody those service-giving qualitief/¥ *» 


_ APRZS 1928 


which are recognized by the Gas Co 


pany and appreciated by the asi 


sumers. 


Many consumers may hesitate to purchase a gas iron 
because of previous experiments which have proved un- 
satisfactory—or due to prejudice based on the experience 
of others. But once you have induced consumers to try the 
IWANTU COMFORT GAS IRON, all prejudice will be 
dispelled. They will find the service, convenience and 
economy of the IWANTU Sales are mounting higher each 
year and why the IWANTU IRON is featured as standard 
by leading gas and utility companies in all parts of the 
country. Stage a local campaign NOW and be convinced 


of the rapidity with which IWANTU IRONS Win favor. 


Patented 


Strause Gas Iron Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Koppers Coal Gas Plants 


There are now under construction two plants of our 
small gas oven type, located at Battle Creek, Mich., and 
Zilwaukee, Mich. 


Into these plants will go the knowledge and experience 
gained in building virtually 90 per cent of all the by-product 
coke and gas ovens in the United States and Canada. 


Every feature of these plants has been thoroughly 
proven in our larger installations, the only change being in 
size to permit of the smaller capacities desired. 


From the standpoint of economical operation, low 
maintenance cost and durability, these small gas oven 
plants will surpass anything built to date of similar capacity. 


This statement is founded on actual results secured 
from larger units which we have built, some of which have 
been in operation as long as ten years, such as at the Laclede 
Gas Light Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Seaboard By-Product Coke 
Co., Jersey City, N. J.; Providence Gas Co., Providence, 
R. I.; Minnesota By-Product Coke Co., St. Paul, Minn.; 
Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. ; Chicago By- 
Product Coke Co., Chicago, Ill., and the Camden Coke Co., 
Camden, N. J., all of which are operated primarily for the 
manufacture of gas. 


The KOPPERS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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It inspires 


confidence — 


The U. G. 1, 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


for 


water gas apparatus 


It has no device upon it for measuring the 
confidence it inspires, yet that is one of its 
strongest features. It does the thing expected 
of it—without a slip or mistake of any kind. 


There are 126 U. G. 1. AUTOMATIC CON- 
TROLS in operation—and more on order—be- 
cause of this reliability, plus the efficiencies 


obtained. 


THE U.G.I. CONTRACTING CO. 


Broad & Arch Sts., Philadelphia 


335 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 928 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh 
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Obtaining Correct Gas and Air Ratios for 
Combustion* 


SOME TYPES OF INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS AND SYSTEMS 
By Albert A. Schuetz, Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 


As a foreword to the presentation of this subject 
it may be well to refresh our memory regarding 
the primary requisite for complete combustion. We 
will recall that in order to have complete combus- 
tion, it is necessary to supply a quantity of air, the 
oxygen content of which will just balance in chemi- 
cal reaction with the constituents of the gas, form- 
ing CO,., H.O vapor, and N. Many burners and 
systems have been devised to attain this end, but in 
practice the requirements are so varied and condi- 
tions so different, that no one system or burner can 
be used for all classes of application. It is evident 
that, although a particular burner will give excel- 
lent results for a given consumption, it may be dif- 
ficult to vary that consumption and still maintain 
the maximum efficiency without resorting to exces- 
sive changes or adjustments of gas and air. Under 
these conditions it becomes a problem to design a 
burner or system which will maintain a maximum 
efficiency with the least amount of adjustment. In 
making comparisons this point of minimum amount 
of adjustment should be kept well in mind, for it is 
the very backbone of temperature control. 


American industry, through necessity, leads the 
world in labor-saving machines and devices and the 
operating and plant engineers and plant superin- 
tendents are daily striving to eliminate the human 
element, as much as possible, from their produc- 
tions. Speed, quantity, efficiency has become a 
watchword in almost every branch of industry, and 
any time used for adjustments and changes is cur- 
tailed to a minimum. Not a minute must be lost, 
motors and machinery are designed for variable 
speed, expensive jigs and tools are used, charts are 
carefully compiled to check production to the min- 
ute, conveyor systems are used to keep the work 
moving in predetermined channels or ‘sequence, no 
unnecessary time is expended in waiting for ma- 
terial. Speed, efficiency and quantity is the aim of 
modern industry and all operations are measured in 
these terms. 

What does this mean to us? It means that all 
our furnaces and appliances must be designed to 
conform with the above mentioned activity. Fur- 





*Paper presented before Gas Section, Wisconsin 
Public Utilities Association Convention. 


naces must come to temperature quickly. If re- 
quired, changes in temperature must be under the 
control of the operator at all times and no undue 
time used for burner adjustments when the oper- 
ator should be turning out the product. The human 
element in burner attention and adjustment should 
be a minimum and should be simple enough to ex- 
plain to most any workman. It is true that gas is 
a perfect fuel and can be readily controlled, but, 
we are sorry to say, it can also be easily wasted 
when placed in the hands of a careless or indifferent 
workman. And so we must come to a realization that 
gas service can be much improved if the human ele- 
ment of adjustment is brought to a minimum. In 
the past it was comparatively easy to instruct an 
operator to make proper burner adjustment, but to- 
day with the large labor turnover, these instruc- 
tions in passing from one to another, together with 
some of the personal ideas that the operators try to 
advance, soon lose all resemblance to the original 
directions, with the result that operating results are 
far from desirable. Our efforts today should be 
directed towards designing our appliances so that 
heating operations can be duplicated with the least 
amount of effort by the man in charge. This is par- 
ticularly true in large installations where a large 
number of furnaces of the same type are used or 
on such appliances where a large number of burn- 
ers are required. 

Let us briefly set down the different types of 
burners and systems in common use today and see 
how well they meet the above requirements. 


Bunsen System Low Pressure Gas 


The oldest and by far the most frequently used 
burner of course is the so-called atmospheric or 
Bunsen burner using gas at the pressure in the dis- 
tribution system. If care is used in the service, 
meter and housepipe installation, a fairly uniform 
pressure can be obtained at the appliance and the 
burner adjusted to give maximum efficiency. In 
large factories, however, and in places where many 
burners are used this condition of uniform pressure 
is not so easily obtained without resorting to the 
installations of large diameter housepiping, and, 
since as a general rule some period exists during the 
day when all appliances are in operation simulta- 
neously, we frequently find that an atmospheric 
burner with low pressure gas is at a disadvantage. 
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Should a marked drop in pressure occur, it is patent 
that two things result, namely a decreased gas con- 
sumption and a faulty adjustment, resulting pos- 
sibly in a temperature drop or an increased operat- 
ing period. 


Bunsen System High Pressure Gas 


To eliminate these conditions of varying pressure 
and low pressure, several systems have been de- 
vised in which the gas is boosted to a constant 
pressure, controlled by a by-pass governor. This 
gas is then piped to the appliance and fed to the 
burners through an atmospheric mixer or, as it is 
generally called, an inspirator. With this system a 
uniform pressure in both the gas and the air supply 
is assured at all times and if care is exercised in 
using a properly designed inspirator with a Ven- 
turi throat a fairly large consumption range can be 
employed. The inspirator design is especially im- 
portant when used in connection with furnaces 
where the burners are set solidly into the furnace 
walls, allowing no secondary air to reach the flame. 
Under these conditions the inspirator must entrain 
all the air necessary for combustion. 

In the systems commonly employed today the 
pressures used vary up to twelve or fifteen pounds 
per square inch. The pressure to be employed will 
depend upon the burner consumption desired, care 
being exercised not to carry a pressure entailing 
the use of an orifice so small that stoppages are 
likely to occur. Due to the high orifice velocities 
there is also danger of excessive cooling at the 
orifice and a possible precipitation of frost. 

These so-called high pressure gas systems are 
easy to ‘control, it being necessary to manipulate 
only a gas valve, one valve and inspirator often 
serving to supply several burners connected to one 
manifold. With the high pressures used it is evi- 
dent that smaller pipe lines can be employed as 
compared to the low pressure system previously 
mentioned. The power consumption, however, nec- 
essary to compress the gas should not be lost sight 
of, especially in these systems using gas pressure 
as high as twelve or fifteen pounds. 


Suction Tee Burner 


By far the greatest amount of industrial business 
on high temperature work has in the past been ac- 
complished by the use of low pressure gas at about 
four inches water column and air pressure at about 
one pound. I believe we are all familiar with this 
system in which air at the pressure mentioned 
passes through a nozzle projecting into the run of a 
tee and mixing with the gas coming through the 
right angle opening of the tee, the air having a suc- 
tion effect on the gas. Two valves are required, 
one in the gas line and one in the air line, the oper- 
ator making adjustments in one or the other as oc- 
casion demands. 

This arrangement, it will be noted, is extremely 
flexible, the operator having control of both the 
gas and the air. The extreme flexibility of this sys- 
tem, although desirable in some cases, is, however, 
its weakest point, for it leaves too much to the 
judgment of the operator, especially so in cases 
where the consumption must be changed frequently. 
Both the gas and air valves must receive attention 
calling for a considerable amount of the operator’s 


time. It also frequently happens that the gas or air 
pressure varies due to the manipulation of adjacent 
appliances and since it is apparent that for the sake 
of efficiency both gas and air pressure must remain 
constant, a variation in one or the other must 
needs call for the immediate attention of the man 
in charge. It is true that this condition of varying 
pressure can be overcome by careful installation, 
but the fact remains that both the gas and the air 
must be maintained at uniform pressure and, what 
is more, this must be done by mechanical means. In 
the fomer systems and those to follow, the air re- 
quired is furnished at atmospheric pressure, which, 
of course, is uniform at all times, requiring me- 
chanical control for the gas pressure only. 

With the Suction Tee Burner two systems of pip- 
ing must be installed; one for the gas and one for 
the air, but since this is an initial expense only and 
not an operating expense, it may not present a se- 
rious drawback. 


Systems Supplying a Mixture of Gas and Air to 
Bunsen Burners 

In these systems carefully designed machines are 
used which automatically inhale a quantity of gas 
and a quantity of air in predetermined ratio’ and 
then boost the same to constant pressure. The air 
is inhaled at atmospheric pressure, while the gas is 
maintained at uniform pressure by suitable gover- 
nors. This arrangement, it will be noted, makes it 
possible to have a uniform mixture at all times, as 
both elements are supplied at uniform pressure. 
Provision is made for changing the gas and air ratio 
at will from pure gas to a mixture carrying the full 
complement of air. 

The mixture at constant pressure is piped to the 
various appilances, which in turn are supplied with 
burners of the Bunsen type. These systems have 
the advantage of a single pipe line and a one-valve 
control for the burners. Since some of the air for 
combustion is handled with the gas, it is evident that 
the volume to be handled per unit of gas is greater 
in these systems than in those handling gas only, 
but the difference in pipe sizes required will not be 
a serious detriment and will be overcome by the 
better results obtained. 

Next to the two pipe suction tee system, these 
systems are the least affected by a change in the 
specific gravity of the gas. In the high and low 
pressure gas systems and where fixed orifices are 
used, a change in specific gravity of the gas will 
directly affect the flow of gas. In the systems un- 
der consideration, however, a change in specific 
gravity will affect the flow only to the extent to 
which the specific gravity of the gas and air mix- 
ture is changed. Where gravity changes are more 
or less of a necessity, systems of this kind will prove 
quite an advantage, especially if appliances are op- 
erated with fixed orifices. 

Installations of this type are becoming more nu- 
merous and no doubt will continue to do so in the 
future. The only serious drawback, however, is the 
first cost of installation, as the price asked for these 
machines is generally higher than your prospective 
customer cares to consider, but if it is remembered 
that these machines are designed to eliminate man- 
ual effort on the part of the operator and that the 
combustion can be practically controlled at the ma- 
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chine, even the argument of high cost will dwindle. 

It is with much regret that we are unable to 
choose any one of the above systems as the cure- 
all for our various difficulties, but as long as local 
conditions and applications vary we will have to 
meet them all, being careful, however, in making 
our selections. You will notice that no mention has 
been made of the efficiencies of these systems. This 
would be difficult and misleading and would entail 
a large number and variety of experiments; for it 
is self-evident that although any one system if ap- 
plied to a particular application would give a high 
efficiency, if applied to some other use it might rank 
lower in the scale. The element of practical appli- 
cation must also be considered. 

There is no fuel existing today which covers such 
a diversified field as does industrial gas. Consider 
for a moment the needle-like flames used in the 


manufacture of electric light bulbs and then the 
bushy short flame used for preheating flat surfaces 
prior to welding or the multitude of small flames 
under a large cauldron or in a japanning oven. Con- 
sider the flame necessary in a crucible brass fur- 
nace where temperatures must be obtained, but 
where the velocity must not be great enough to 
scoure the lining or pot. We are not only in a posi- 
tion to furnish varying temperature in the minimum 
time, but we can even provide a flame with required 
characteristic if need be. Can this be done with 
any other fuel and done as readily? No. 

We are partners in many industries and as such 
we must constantly stay abreast with progress and 
help in producing appliances, burners, and equipment 
which will fit and harmonize with speed, quantity 
and efficiency. 





“Why Should Consumers Purchase Automatic 
Hot Water Service?” * 


A GAS MAN TELLS WHY HE DID 
By Jacob B. Jones, Supt. The Bridgeton Gas Light Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


The Water Heater peo- 
ple all seem to agree that 
it is easier to Sell the 
Consumer than it is the 
Gas Man, and since I am 
going to talk about my- 
self, it is fair to assume 
that I am just average 
Mr. Gas Consumer, and 
forget all about the fact 
that I try to be all of the 
time a Gas Man. 

Now, [ live in an Aver- 
age Town—in an Aver- 
age House—have the 
Average Comforts and 
Conveniences — and an 
Average Family. 

To further justify the 
fact that I am Mr. Aver- 
age Consumer;I may say 
that the house I live in 
has Seven Rooms and a 
Bath—also a Cellar under 
the entire house, the 
aforesaid Cellar being di- 
vided in three Parts. One 
Section where we have 
the Central Heating Plant 
and Store the Coke, also 
where we have the Auto- 
matic Gas Water Heater, 
and the Gas Incinerator. 

In the Middle Cellar, Mrs. Jones stores such food 
as we are able to obtain, and the Front Cellar—- 
well, THAT IS MINE. 

We have a Telephone—Direct Line—a Victrola, 
with the average number of Records—a Piano—just 





*Paper presented at the Eastern States Gas Con- 
ference, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Jacob B. Jones 


ordinary Furniture and 
Rugs—do not own a 
Radio Set — but have 
some wonderfully Mod- 
ern Gas Lighting Fix- 
tures. Mrs. Jones drives 
a well known make of 
Car recently disguised as 
a Four Door Type. 

When they can break 
down my prejudice to- 
ward Electric Wires en- 
tering the house, we are 
going to have a Vacuum 
Cleaner. 

Having, I hope, estab- 
lished my right to be 
classed as Mr. Average 
Consumer, I can get back 
to the Subject— 


“Why Should Consum- 
ers Purchase Automatic 
Hot Water Service?” 


We have had an Auto- 
matic Gas Water Heater 
in our home for several 
years, primarily, because 
I was just plain selfish. 

I was able to stifle my 
feelings when the Mrs. 
and our three little girls 
went to the bathroom in 
the morning and bathed in Cold Water, but when I 
tried to Shave, well, maybe some of you fellows know 
what a cheerful start that gives vou in the morning 

Then I like to drink a glass of Hot Water the nrst 
thing in the morning, not Cold Water, or Warm 
Water, but HOT WATER. 

I was a customer for an Automatic Gas Water 
Heater without really sensing the fact. Of course, 
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I had this advantage, I knew that the so-called 
Bucket-of-Coal-a-Day could not give me what | 
wanted, unless I gave it a lot of Service. 

Sara—that is the Mrs.—has her hands full, pre- 
paring three meals a. day—doing the Washing and 
Ironing—and keeping the Clothing in shape for threc 
healthy little school girls (we have no servants) — 
and I did not want her to take on the extra Job 
of looking after that kind of a Hot Water Heater. 

In our Office we have an Addressograph Machine 
—to save work. Two (2) Adding Machines and 
Three (3) Type-writers—all to save work. - 

Also an Automatic Gas Water Heater for the con- 
venience of the Office Folks. 


Then, why come home to an unfriendly bucket-of- 
coal-a-day heater? 


Well, we have the Automatic Water Heater and 
the morning parade to the Bathroom is carried off 
without any casualties, the kids can have all the 
Hot Water they want to paddle in, I can have just 
as clean a Shave as the “safety” and my plan of 
swinging same can produce,—and I can have my 
glass of Clear Hot Water. 

If we do not come downstairs exactly singing the 
Latest Song Hit, we at least have no Excuse for 
being a Grouch, and we are sold to the Idea of Hot 
Water—BEFORE BREAKFAST. 

Having satisfied our own selfish wishes in the 
matter of Comfort, and the Coffee having been fairly 
satisfactory, we kiss the Mrs. and the Kids good- 
bye and start for the Plant. 

Right then is when the day’s work starts for the 
Jones Family and the Water Heater plays its Part. 

The girls are polished up with Hot Water and 
hustled off to School. Mrs. Jones gives ‘the stack 
of Breakfast Dishes the once-over, turns the Hot 
Water Faucet—something down Cellar gives a 
slight sigh and the pan is filled with Steaming Hot 
Water—the Day’s work has started. 

Then comes the usual washing—if any of you hap- 
pen to have three little school girls, you know what 
it all means. 

I might—and I could—go on and give you many 
many reasons why every Gas Consumer in ordinarv 
circumstances should have the Convenience of an 
INEXHAUSTIBLE SUPPLY OF HOT WATER. 

A boyhood friend of mine, named Ike, has been 
very successful. 

He lives in a Big House and has every Conveni- 
ence, except an Automatic Gas Hot Water Heater. 

I have tried hard to sell him one, and each time 
he refers to his Bucket-of-Coal-a-Day Heater. 


Which He Attends to Himself 


Ike is a fine fellow—having a lot of money has 
not spoiled him the least bit. It is always “Hello, 
Jake; Hello, Ike.” 

But I am a lot beter off than Ike. 

Because he has to work to get his Hot Water, 
all I have to do is to turn the Faucet. He pays the 
Coal Man, I pay the Gas Company. He has to throw 
to make his Point, and I just roll a Natural. 

Any fellow, who happens to be a Father, knows 
what it means to have instant Hot Water, with 
which to fill the Hot Water Bottle in the middle cf 


the night, when the youngster has a toothache or 
a pain. 

I have not referred to the Cost of this wonder- 
ful Hot Water Service—supplied instantly by the 
Automatic Gas Water Heater. I have heard that it 
equals the Cost of One Cigar, or so many Cigarettes 
—something about One less Egg a day, etc. 

Being just Mr. Average Consumer, I smoke about 
the same number of Cigarettes as ever, and as many 
Cigars as the Peddlers will hand out. 

The same Two Eggs lay there, resting comfort- 
ably alongside of the Bacon every morning at 
breakfast. I cannot see that I am noticeably im- 
proved in worldly goods—I know for a fact that I 
am not very much poorer, and I am getting an awful 
lot of comfort out of that Automatic Water Heater 
and my family is sharing in it. 


Selling Yourself on the Idea 


Selling yourself the Hot Water Idea, makes it 
easier to sell the other fellow. Nine times out of 
ten, your prospect will ask the point blank question, 
“Have you one yourself?” And it is fine to come 
up smiling and say, “You bet your life,-and -would 
not be without it for a minute.” ° 

With one shot you have inspired confidence and 
a certain amount of admiration. Establishing the 
Idea of Instant Hot Water is necessary before the 
Sale of the Automatic Heater can be made. 

It may interest you to know that last Summer 
the Prisoners in the Atlantic County Jail at May’s 
Landing entered into a strike because they could 
not have their Hot Water Baths regularly. 

Nobody ever heard tell of the Prisoners in the 
Cumberland County Jail at Bridgeton going on a 
strike—we have a big Automatic Gas Water Heater 
in there, and our Jail is full all of the time. 

I like to believe that Iam Mr. Average Consumer, 
1 try to see things from his viewpoint and I try 
to be sincere in any Appliance that we recommend 
to our Consumers. 

I do believe in Automatic Gas Water Heater 
Service, and to prove to you that I am sincere, our 
Company has a_Board of Five Directors. Two of 
them are using Tank Gas Water Heaters, and three 
have Automatic Gas Water Heater Service all the 
year round. 

These same three Directors are actively connected 
with three of the Principal Banking Institutions in 
our Town—and each of those Banks has an Auto- 
matic Gas Water Heater. 

There are a lot more reasons—Why Consumers 
Should Purchase Automatic Gas Water Heaters— 
when we find them out—we are going to Sell a lot 
more Automatic Heaters. 





INDIANA ASSOCIATION TO MEET 


The fifteenth annual convention of the Indiana 
Gas Association will be held in West Baden, Ind. 
Monday and Tuesday, May 7th and 8th. 

Plans have been completed by the committee to 
make this meeting the biggest ever held by the 
association. The papers presented promise to be 
unusually interesting and instructive. 
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Newspapers Most Effective Publicity Medium 


P. H. GADSDEN SO TELLS EASTERN STATES GAS CONFERENCE MEMBERS 


“The most effective medium of publicity is, and 
will continue to be, the public press,” said Philip H. 
Gadsden, president of the Eastern States Gas Con- 
ference, at the opening session of the first annual 
meeting of the Conference in Philadelphia. 


“Gas companies have not in the past spent any- 
thing like enough for advertisements in the local 
newspapers,” continued Mr. Gadsden. 


Urging a fixed plan of advertising, Mr. Gadsden 
said: 

“A settled policy of continuous publicity through 
paid-for space in the daily press, and through an in- 
formed and keenly interested body of employees, is 
what gas companies and all other utilities need to 
bring about that cordial and sympathetic relation- 
ship with the public which is essential to their suc- 
cess. 


“We are beginning to realize more and more that 
we have up to this time neglected to acquaint our 
consumers and our employees as fully as we should 
with the nature of the gas business—with the num- 
ber and variety of the problems which are constantly 
arising, upon whose correct solution depends the 
welfare of the industry. 


“It is now recognized that one of the most effec- 
tive ways to reach the gas consumer is through the 
body of employees of each gas company. To accom- 
plish this, the employees must be brought into closer 
touch and into more intimate relationship with the 
operations of the company and of the industry to 
which it is a part. Instead of being content to re- 
main merely employees of a particular gas company, 
they must be encouraged to take an interest in the 
economic and engineering problems affecting all gas 
companies alike. In this way they will come to real- 
ize that they are important factors in a great national 
industry, which is becoming more and more essen- 
tial to the comfort, convenience and happiness of 
over forty millions of people who live in our cities. 


“If this can be brought about—if the great army 
of workers in gas plants and all other utilities can 
be brought to realize that they can help tremendous- 
ly in the solution of many of the problems of the 
utilities by explaining their difficulties frankly and 
understandingly to the customer, the misunderstand- 
ings and antagonisms which unfortunately are met 
with today would in large measure disappear. 


“How is this result—so much to be desired—to be 
accomplished? How practically can the employees 
of gas companies be brought into closer touch with 
the difficulties which the companies are called upon 
to overcome? How is it going to be possible to 
interest the individual employee in the problems of 
the gas company outside of those immediately af- 
fecting his own particular department? 

“One answer to that question is given in the organ- 
ization within recent months of the Eastern States 
Gas Conference. Owing to the rapid growth of the 
gas business and the increasing use of gas for do- 








P. H. Gadsden 


mestic and industrial purposes, it has been found 
impossible at the annual meetings of the American 
Gas Association, embracing in its membership prac- 
tically all the gas companies in the United States 
and Canada, to consider or act upon any but the 
broadest questions affecting the industry. Its dele- 
gates are necessarily composed of those who hold 
more or less important positions in the industry. 
What the American Gas Association does for the 
officers and managers of: gas companies, the Eastern 
States Gas Conference proposes to do for the em- 
ployees generally in the States of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia 
and the District of Columbia. 


To Learn of Economic Principles of Industry 

“The plan contemplates that each gas company in 
this territory shall send from the body of its em- 
ployees a definite number to the three-day sessions 
of the Conference—meter readers, complaint men, 
bookeepers, salesmen, fitters—the class of employees 
who come in personal contact with the consumer— 
the men and women who in reality represent the gas 
company in the eyes of the public. At these sessions, 
in addition to discussions about meters, about main 
extensions, about water heaters, and the probability 
of using gas for heating houses, they will for the 
first time hear something about the economic prin- 
ciples underlying the gas business, the necessity for 
rates, which in addition to covering operating ex- 
penses and interest and dividends, shall be sufficiently 
attractive to induce into the gas business the large 
amount of new capital required each year to keep 
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up with the growth of the communities in which 
they operate; the injurious effect upon public utility 
financing of the continued issuance of tax-exempt 
securities, and many other questions of national im- 
portance, which up to the present time have been 
reserved for the consideration of the officers and 
directors. 

“A force of employees so trained and inspired will 
be prepared to answer correctly the questions of 
consumers about any phase of the company’s busi- 
ness, and help in gaining for the company the good 
will of the public. 

Must Use Newspaper Also 

“We must not make the mistake, however, of 
thinking that this program for reaching the publ:c, 
however well carried out, takes the place of news- 
paper publicity. The most effective medium of pub- 
licity still is, and will continue to be, the public press, 
through advertisements in the local newspapers. By 
advertisements I do not mean ads of gas ranges, 
water heaters, and so forth. I refer to statement; 
of the company’s affairs, communications by way of 


paid advertisements to the public, and talks to the 
consumer. The usual plan is that a gas company 
neglects to adopt such publicity methods thinking 
it is saving money ; then some crisis in the company’s 
affairs arises, and immediately a frenzied effort is 
made to newspaper advertising in the futile effort to 
reach the public ear—in the vain hope that, having 
neglected to cultivate the public all along, they will 
listen sympathetically at such a late date to the com- 
pany’s case. This kind of publicity under such cir- 
cumstances is of little benefit. It is almost a waste 
of money. Publicity to be really effective must be 
continuous, sustained, day in and day out. Acquir- 
ing the good will of the public is like establishing 
a man’s character—it is not built up by spasmodic 
efforts, nor based upon exceptional acts. It springs 
from habit of mind—from a continued policy of deal- 
ing frankly and honestly with the public served— 
replacing in the public mind any suspicion about 
the secrecy and mystery of the gas business by frank, 
open statements of its affairs published over the 
company’s signature periodically in the public press.” 





Public Utility Securities * 


By Prof. Ralph E. Heilman, Dean of School 


The subject for this discussion is public utility 
securities issues. Surely no subject can be more 
important than this one to any man who is identified 
with the public utility business in any capacity 
whatsoever. I am going to discuss public utility 
securities particularly from the standpoint of state 
regulation and control. 


State Controls Utility Securities Issues 

In recent years many of our states have vested 
the state commissions with the very wide powers 
of regulation and control, not only over rates and 
service and all other fixtures, but also over the issu- 
ance of all stocks and bonds and securities of every 
type. 

But that is not true with regard to every state 
commission. Some of the states which have estab- 
lished these commissions have given the commis- 
sions power over service and rates, but not over 
securities issues. Of over forty commissions which 
are now in existence in the various states, about 
thirty have been clothed with this power by their 
states, including the state commission of the State 
of Illinois. 


Is This a Wise and Proper Exercise of State Control? 

Now, then, with these commissions vested with 
the power to grant or to withhold their approval in 
the case of any issues of stocks or bonds of the 
utility corporations, within their jurisdiction, which 
it may be desired to issue, the question which pre- 
sents itself at the outset is this: whether or not 
this is a proper exercise of the regulatory power 
by the state. Is this control over the issuance of 


*Lecture delivered before employees of People’s 
Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, 


of Commerce, North Western University 


securities of utility corporations a proper function 
of the state? 

Naturally, that is a question upon which there has 
been considerable difference of opinion. And so at 
the outset I have enumerated the arguments which 
have been advanced against the regulation and con- 
trol of securities issues by the state, and also those 
arguments which, in the minds of many, seem to 
justify and make such regulation desirable, even 
from the standpoint of the utility corporation itself. 


1. Objections Sometimes Urged Against Such Con- 
trol 


What are some of these considerations? First, let 
us take son.¢ of the objections which are frequently 
urged against such control. 

It is frequently pointed out, for example, that 
the consumer, the ordinary public utility customer, 
is not interested in capitalization; that all he is in- 
terested in is rates and service. We are told that, 
if he secures good service at reasonable rates, he 
has no concern with the capitalization of the utility 
corporation. He may not even know that there is 
such a thing as capitalization; he may not know a 
stock certificate from a bond. What he wants are 
just two things: good service and reasonable rates; 
and, if the utility corporation provides those, there 
is no reason why the state should go beyond that 
point in the exercise of regulation and control. 

Furthermore, it has been maintained by some that 
the exercise of such regulation and control by the 
state is an unwarranted interference, an unwar- 
fanted encroachment upon the corporate functions 
of the corporation itself. If the corporation sup- 
plies good service at reasonable rates to the con- 
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suming public, why should anyone be concerned 
about capitalization and control over securities? 

Furthermore, it has been pointed out—and there 
is a great deal of truth to this argument—that any 
such control may frequently involve a delay, and 
that sometimes a delay in the issuance of securities 
may be an expense to the corporation, because it 
may make it impossible for it to take advantage of 
favorable conditions on the money market. 

For example, the Southern Pacific Railroad came 
before the California State Commission seeking its 
authorization to make a bond issue, and since that 
line was operating both in the states of California 
and Arizona, it also had to go before the Arizona 
Commission. Now, the California Commission 
granted its approval, but the Arizona Commission 
refused to do so unless certain modifications were 
made. The matter was pending for about six 
months before the securities could be “hammered 
into shape” to meet the objections of the Arizona 
State Commission, although the California Com- 
mission had already approved them. 

What was the result? Why, the result was that 
the corporation lost a very advantageous oppor- 
tunity because in the meantime the conditions of 
the money market had changed and the prevailing 
or current rate of interest had gone up. It conse- 
quently_cost the corporation something over a mil- 
lion dollars more to issue those bonds six months 
later than would have been the case if it could have 
issued them at the outset—which it could have done 
had it not been for the fact of state regulation and 
control. 

And, of course, delays of that kind and a certain 
amount of red tape of that character are always in- 
volved in any form of governmental regulation and 
control. 

It has been urged against such regulation and con- 
trol that the result of it is to make public utility 
investors a preferred group of investors, as distin- 
guished from those who invest their funds in ordi- 
nary industrial stocks and bonds. And, in a sense, 
that is true. 





2. Arguments Justifying Such Control 


But, now, let us look at the other side of this pic- 
ture. Are not some of these arguments pointing in 
the opposite direction—some of the arguments 
which seem to make desirable and justifiable such 
regulation and control? 

I have enumerated here only three arguments for 
control: first, the fact, which is admitted by all, 
that over-capitalization—that is, if the corporation 
be excessively over-capitalized—after all, is very 
likely to affect the service. Such a condition is very 
likely to impair the upkeep of plant equipment and 
facilities, because, if the corporation is unduly or 
heavily capitalized, if that is in the form of undue 
bond issues, then of course the corporation will al- 
ways be under pressure to skimp on upkeep, to 
economize on the proper maintenance of its plant 
and equipment, in order to maintain interest charges 
upon its bonds. That, of course, is a situation which 
is very likely to lead to deterioration and to the 
failure to provide for proper upkeep and mainte- 
nance of the equipment and plant. And this, you 


see, in turn, is likely to affect the character of serv- 
ice rendered to the public. 

And, furthermore, regulation by a state commis- 
sion of public utility securities has the effect of re- 
ducing the speculative element for the purchaser of 
such securities. The securities might be just as 
good, and in all respects the same, even though they 
were not under the authorization of the state com- 
mission; but the fact that public authority, the state 
commission, has passed upon those securities, ap- 
proved them, and sanctioned them, carries with it 
a certain assurance which, in the mind of the in- 
vestor, serves to reduce the risk and to eliminate 
the speculative element in the purchases of those 
securities. 

That in turn makes it easier for the public utility 
corporation to raise funds, easier for it to secure capi- 
tal, for it makes it possible for the corporation to se- 
cure capital on easier terms, on a cheaper basis; and 
that in turn means a saving not only for the utility 
corporation, but, in the long run, of course, it means 
a saving for the consumer, since it lowers the cost. 
Thus there is a certain relationship between capi- 
talization on the one hand and service and rates 
charged on the other hand, although that relation- 
ship may be indirect rather than direct. 


Because of this group of considerations, most 
careful and open-minded students of this problem, 
whether they represent public utility corporations 
or whether they represent commissions, have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that such regulation and 
control is desirable, not only from the standpoint 
of the public, but also that in the long run it re- 
dounds to the advantage of the public utility cor- 
porations themselves; and, therefore, I think it 
would be a fair statement today to say that such 
regulation of securities issues, stocks and bonds for 
public utility corporations, instead of being opposed, 
instead of being criticised, is to be welcomed. That 
is, such regulation and control, when it is wisely 
applied, when it is wisely administered, I think it 
would be fair to say today, is actually welcomed by 
the managements of most progressive and enlight- 
ened and properly managed public utility corpora- 
tions. 


C. Character of the State Law 


What is the character of these laws, a little more 
in detail? Just what constitutes the scope and 
limits of the public authority with regard to passing 
upon public utility stocks and bonds? 

The state laws ordinarily provide that no new 
stocks, bonds, notes, evidences of indebtedness or 
any securities whatever, may be issued by any 
utility corporation without first presenting a peti- 
tion to the state commission and securing its au- 
thorization and approval for the issuance of such 
securities. 

The laws in most states specify only certain pur- 
poses for which such securities may be issued. In 
the statute in Illinois there are four such purposes 
specified. This law provides that the Illinois Com- 


merce Commission may permit a utility corporation 
to issue stock or bonds for any of four purposes, but 
for those four purposes only; namely, for the con- 
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struction or acquisition of property; for additions or 
betterments to existing property; for improve- 
ment of the service; or for refunding purposes. And 
when the petition comes before the state commis- 
sion, the utility corporation must satisfy the com- 
mission that the purposes for which the proceeds 
are to be used is one of those four. 

In that case, the commission will proceed to grant 
its authorization and approval, but in doing so it 
specifies the terms and the conditions and the price 
at which these securities shall be offered for sale to 
the investing public. 

After the approval has been granted, subject to 
the terms and conditions which the commission may 
impose, and the securities are being offered for sale 
to the investing public on terms approved by the 
commission and money is flowing into the treasury 
of the corporation, the utility corporation must file 
with the commission a statement every thirty days 
during the period when these securities are being 
offered for sale. These statements must show just 
exactly the receipts which have been obtained by 
the corporation from the sale of such securities, the 
expenditures which have been made from the pro- 
ceeds of such issue, and the progress of the work 
of construction or whatever it may be which is be- 
ing carried on with the proceeds of such issue. 

So you see that very wide powers, very far- 
reaching, sometimes very drastic powers of regu- 
lation and control over all securities issues are 
vested in the hands of the state commission. That 
is true in the state of Illinois and in many of the 
other states. 


Questions of Policy. 


If such far-reaching powers are to be vested in 
the hands of a public authority, it is essential that 
those powers should be wisely exercised, because 
if unwisely exercised, the result might be disas- 
trous. And if such powers over the control of the 
finances of utility corporations are to be exercised 
wisely, it is highly essential that the principles of 
finance applied or superimposed upon these utility 
corporations should be sound. So I shall point out 
certain fundamental questions of policy, both finan- 
cial and public, which the utility corporations, and 
more particularly the utility commissions, are al- 
ways called upon to confront in connection with 
petitions which are presented for authorization of 
and consent to the issuance of securities under the 
law. 

What are some of these questions? Well, one 
of the first to arise is: What should constitute the 
proper proportion or the proper ratio between a 
utility corporation’s outstanding bond issue and its 
stock issue? In other words, how heavily, in ratio 
to its total capitalization, should the utility cor- 
poration be permitted to secure its capital from the 
proceeds of bond issues? There is a very grave 
danger involved, because if the corporation be too 
heavily bonded, if the ratio goes too far, if it has 
an unwholesome ratio, of course, there is the dan- 
ger that the fixed interest upon outstanding bond 
issues may create fixed charges greater than.the 
earnings, which of course in turn would involve re- 
organization, receivership, etc., with all of the at- 
tendant evils. 


The answer to this question as the practice has 
been formulated in the different states is different. 
For example, in the state of Massachusetts it is not 
permitted a public utility corporation that more 
than 50 per cent of its total outstanding capitaliza- 
tion be in the form of bonds. The California Com- 
mission goes further. It specifies 75 per cent as the 
maximum permissible to be obtained through the 
issuance of bonds. The New York Commission does 
not specify any percentage, but it lays down the 
rule that the maximum bond issue which a utility 
corporation shall be permitted to make shall not 
exceed that amount upon which the earnings of the 
corporation, estimated upon a basis of conservative 
certainty, will be able to maintain the fixed charges. 
In Illinois no ratio, no definite percentage, has been 
established by the state commission. 

I think you will agree with me that no absolute 
rule, fifty-fifty, seventy-five-twenty-five, eighty-five- 
fifteen, or whatever it may be, can be laid down 
which will always fit all conditions and circum- 
stances. Therefore, in my judgment, the Illinois 
Commission has been very wise in refraining from 
laying down any such absolute definite yardstick. 

In this connection it is interesting to note tlfat of 
the total capitalization of the People’s Gas Light 
& Coke Company, about fifty-five per cent is repre- 
sented by bond issues, or approximately forty-six 
million in the form of bonds of one kind or an- 
other; and about thirty-eight million in the form 
of stock. It is almost on a fifty-fifty basis. This, I 
should say, viewed exclusively from the standpoint 
only as to the wholesomeness of the ratio between 
the outstanding stock and bond issues, may prop- 
erly be regarded as a very wholesome ratio. 

Another very interesting question which presents 
itself is whether or not, under public regulation 
and control, a utility should be permitted to sell its 
securities at less than par. Some people have main- 
tained—no, they say: Why, the very purpose of 
state regulation and control is to prevent over-capi- 
talization, and if you permit utility corporations to 
sell their stock or bonds at eighty, when the par 
value is one hundred, you are actually winking your 
eyes at over-capitalization. 

Let us see what the principles applied in various 
states with regard to this matter are. Here again 
we find that the policy of various states is not uni- 
form. In Massachusetts a utility corporation may 
not issue its stock or its bonds at less than par. 
They have either got to sell them at par or they 
cannot issue them at all—either stock or bonds. 

However, that policy is a good deal more drastic 
than that applied in most states. In most states— 
and this is true in the state of Illinois—the practice 
is to permit a utility corporation under appropriate 
circumstances, to sell its bonds at less than par; but 
nevertheless, it is required that its stock shall not 
be sold at less than par, and that is the practice in 
the state of Illinois. 

The Illinois Commission may go even further and 
require the stock to be sold even at more than par. 
The theory is that stock should be sold at the best 
price which it is possible to obtain for it. If, in the 
opinion of the commission, an issue of stock can be 
marketed to yield the company more than the par 


(Continued on Page 336) 
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Co-operation in Selling Gas Appliances 


THIS AND OTHER SUBJECTS DISCUSSED AT MONTHLY MEETING OF GAS SALES ASSN. 
OF NEW ENGLAND 


One hundred and thirty-five members were preseni 
at the April meeting of the Gas Sales Association of 
New England, held at the Boston City Club, on Fri- 
day, April 13th. Governor Woodhead of the Asso- 
ciation presided. 

Mr. A. H. Humphrey of the Humphrey Radiant- 
fire of Kalamazoo, Michigan, brought greetings 
from the western part of the country to the members 
of the Association. 

Mr. William Gould, a former Governor of the As- 
sociation, and at present active in the sales com- 
mittees of the American Gas Association, gave a 
very interesting address on the selling of gas appli 
ances. 

Mr. Gould stated that all in the gas industry need 
to give more thought, study and attention to the 
Sales Departments of the gas companies and of the 
appliance manufacturers. That the sooner they stop 
finding fault with each other, and begin to study 
themselves, the better and quicker our industry will 
develop. Our Gas Sales Association here in New 
England was founded mainly to give the salesmen 
of both gas companies and appliance manufacturers 
a chance to meet and discuss sales questions and 
problems on a constructive platform, and the need 
for that is best proven by the wonderful growth of 
this Association. 

Continuing, he said: 

“How best does any industry expand and devel- 
op? ‘Through its Sales Department. How, there- 
fore, can our gas industry best expand and develop? 
Not by first building larger and better equipment 
for making gas, when there is no extra demand, but 
rather by increasing the demand for gas, which 
brings necessarily the need for additional equipment. 
The increase in demand can only come primarily 
through the efforts of the Sales Departments, backed 
up, of course, by the service rendered. The Sales De- 
partment, by its personal contact with the public, is 
selling more than appliance and service; it is also 
selling good-will. 


The Executive 


“How many of our executives, in gas companies, 
are showing their appreciation of these facts? Have 
they a real interest and desire to help the Sales De- 
partments? Are they taking a personal interest in 
it? Instead of asking how many executives are do- 
ing this, perhaps it would be better to ask, ‘How 
much are they doing it?’ If you ask them they 
will tell you that they are co-operating with their 
Sales Departments all it will stand, but of course 
there are many things they would like to do fur- 
ther, but it is not worth while, because it wouldn’t 
pay. 

“Whose fault is it if it would not pay? The ex- 
ecutives say it is the department’s fault—I say it is 


the executives’ fault first, last and all the time. They 
are responsible for every department in their organ- 
ization, including the Sales Department, and when 
inefficiencies are recognized in the Sales Department, 
why aren’t they corrected, as a similar situation in 
the operating department would be? 

“For example, let an engineer propose, or an exec- 
utive find a means to save fuel consumption in the 
plant and there immediately will be a pow-pow with 
interest and enthusiasm at fever-heat. Outside au- 
thorities will be called in and asked their opinions ; 
blue-prints, charts, photographs and everything 
necessary are prepared; considerable time, money 
and interest are expended—sometimes without any 
economy being the result. Yet the big chief and all 
his executives have been interested with necessary 
money and time -gladly expended—all of which is fine 
and dandy, and as it should be—but do you want me 
to draw the sad comparison as to how much of this 
interest, enthusiasm, time and money would be 
spent in the Sales Department? I do not think it 
necessary, for as a matter of fact the importance 
of the Sales Department is generally not appreci- 
ated by executives. 

“Why can’t we salesmen, as the present lambs of 
the industry, show our executives that we sell ap- 
pliances, service and good-will, and therefore should 
receive their enthusiastic support? Good-will can 
only be developed through the satisfaction given 
to customers in the use of our services—and please 
appreciate this fact, that our service can only be 
used through the agency of an appliance, and this 
appliance is sold by our Sales Department. 

“Therefore, I am pleading with the executives and 
big bosses of our industry to take a new and live in- 
terest in the Sales Departments. Let us feel that 
you are with us, executives, and recognize our im- 
portance, and give us the means to expand.” 


Sales Departments 


Mr. Gould gave a straightforward talk to the 
salesmen and sales departments. He said: “Start- 
ing on the fact that you can’t keep a good man down, 
why in the name of your salaries and commissions, 
don’t you stand up on your hind-legs and look about 
you? What is it your boss complains about? Find 
out and correct it, whether you agree with him or 
not. What chance have you or I to show our value 
to our companies unless we are first, last and always 
for our boss? Are you studying your boss and his 
expectations of you? Are you day after day in- 


creasing his appreciation of you and your work? 
The sky is the limit as to the number of calls and 
hours of work you can put in each day. Remember 
the law regarding women and children was not 
enacted for you, even though you sometimes seek 
Are you a self-starter or a key- 


its protection. 
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winder? Do you go to the boss with constructive 
sales suggestions, which means more work for you, 
or are you an alibi-artist with a stock of reasons 
why a thing wouldn’t go, generally because it means 
more work for you? 

“Do not go to the boss with any sales suggestion, 
unless you are thoroughly sold on them yourself 
and have the facts to back up your suggestion. 
Your confidence and enthusiasm in your own sug- 
gestions are absolutely necessary, and no matter 
how hard-hearted your boss is to them, you will 
eventually win out.” 


Appliance Manufacturers’ Salesmen 


Continuing, Mr. Gould said: “It is a fact that ap- 
pliance manufacturers and the gas companies need 
each other on a mutual basis. Without each other, 
they cannot prosper. Manufacturers’ salesmen many 
times are very critical in their remarks regard- 
ing the co-operation gas companies give them, and 
sometimes they are right. Manufacturers plan 
and evolve schemes to co-operate with the gas 
companies and because we do not always go wild 
over it, we are poor fish. On the other hand, when 
« desire to co-operate with any one is planned, it 
is always most important to find out what the other 
needs most or wants most. Going ahead without 
this information is one reason why the so-called 
plans to co-operate have failed in the past. 

“Appliance manufacturers, why do you not get the 
information from your salesmen just how we gas 
companies need and want your co-operation, and 
then go to it, and you will never have a chance to 
call us poor fish in the future? 

“We gas company men believe that our sales re- 
sults will increase only when we continually call 
on our customers, summer and winter, and while 
we are not strict as to the number of calls our men 
make, we do know that they cannot sell ten people 
if they only call on eight, but they can sell ten if 
they would call on fifteen. In this connection I 
would recommend to the gas appliance manufac- 
turers’ salesmen that even though it will increase 
the cost of your goods, you make more calls on 
us during the year as a means towards keeping up 
our interest in your goods. Also I recommend that 
on every call you do not try to sell goods. Some- 
times you could sell a campaign or selling idea that 
would interest us and maybe quicken the sales of 
your goods in our hands. 

“This, of course, would result in a better chance 
for getting repeat orders than would be possible with 
a large unsold stock on our hands. Many gas com- 
panies have potential sales ability, that the appli- 
ance manufacturers can bring out to the mutual ben- 
efit of both. The executives’ lack of confidence in 
the Sales Department is many times the reason why 
appliance men do not get orders amounting to 
much. This good reason will continue to stand in 
your way unless you stop criticizing it, and continue 
your calls in spite of this fact. 

“You can also change this condition of small 
orders materially, by increasing the confidence of 
the Sales Department in themselves, make it possi- 
ble for them to show good sales results without the 
necessity of their chief giving large orders for stock. 
The chance of having stock on hand, or leftovers is 


one that many executives are governed by in placing 
orders. Small sales results generally come from 
small stock on hand or still more true, hand to mouth 
selling begets the same kind of buying. 


Large Sales Results in Large Orders 

“Here is the shallow water where many salesmen’s 
hopes for larger orders are wrecked. You can ex- 
pect no large orders from gas companies until large 
sales results justify them; and yet no large sales 
are possible unless they have the goods to sell. 
This might seem like an impossible situation—im- 
possible to better. However, I have a suggestion 
and way out of the woods. This is not generally be- 
ing done by appliance manufacturers, but I think it 
eventually will come to be as general and surely as 
death and taxes. 

“Most any appliance manufacturer’s salesman has 
in mind gas companies who sell more of his appli- 
ances than ever before. Suppose this number should 
be twenty-five of your appliances. You cannot get 
an order for this amount for the fear that the gas 
company has, that it will not sell so many and be 
stuck with those unsold. 

“Why not, if you and the sales force of the gas 
company are reasonably sure you can:sell twenty- 
five, offer to take back for credit those unsold? By 
this method you will get the order for twenty-five 
and also put on a special campaign, where never be- 
fore you had the chance. No matter how little con- 
fidence an executive had in his Sales Department, he 
would have nothing to lose in this matter of order- 
ing twenty-five appliances and a great chance of 
gaining much. 

“This would give the Sales Department a chance 
to show what its true worth was, and in every case 
the .sale goes through with a bang of success, with 
these most important results achieved: First, the 
manufacturer’s sales would increase in this com- 
pany thereafter. Second, the confidence in them- 
selves of the gas company’s Sales Department would 
be established, which would bring about, Third, in- 
creased confidence of the executive in the Sales De- 
partment. Fourth, a better chance of buying more 
appliances and not on the hand to mouth order. 
Fifth, increasing the sales results in other appli- 
ances. Sixth, increasing the sales of gas, and there- 
fore, Seventh, increasing gas company’s and appli- 
ance manufacturer’s revenue. 

“Executives are looking for results, which is only 
natural. Let us salesmen of the gas companies and 
of the appliance manufacturers stop our ranting 
over each other’s faults. Let us join hands and plan, 
put into execution and finish sales efforts, that will 
soften the hard lines on our bosses faces, and will 
eventually bring forth that gladsome phrase ‘Atta 
30y!’ 

“I wonder how many of you salesmen have bogies 
to reach in your appliance sales. Bogies, that you 
sold so many last year, and you have got to reach 
that mark with a little over. Bogie is a stimulation 
at something to strive for and in placing the mark 
high, you will always get higher than you expected. 

“How many of your gas executives give to your 
salesmen the inside dope regarding the number of 
meters, output per day and per month? How many 
of you gas salesmen are asking for this information? 


(Continued on Page 340) 
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As the Journal Views I[t 








THE SPIRIT IS THERE 

That there exists a strong spirit of co-operation 
in the gas industry was never more clearly dem- 
onstrated than in the large attendance at the East- 
ern States Gas Conference, held last week in Phila- 
delphia. About one thousand gasmen were present, 
probably the largest gathering that the industry has 
ever seen, with the exception, of course, of the na- 
tional convention. 

But the conference was featured not only by an 
unusual attendance, but by the tremendous amount 
of work that was accomplished in the three days. 
It was remarked by many present that pressing 
problems of the industry were taken up and dis- 
cussed and suggestions made that well rewarded 
those who attended. 

Take, for instance, the question of house heating 
by gas. Every possible angle was fully covered by 
men who knew their subjects, men who had de- 
voted a great deal of time and thought to this ques- 
tion. They dealt in a practical way with the subject 
and cited facts and figures that will prove of service 
to the gasman when he discusses house heating with 
his consumers. 

“This gathering just goes to show that the spirit 
is there,” declared one gasman. “It means that we 
have only to be.stirred into action to really accom- 
plish big things in a big way. I think that I have 
accumulated so many ideas that are going to help 
me that I have been repaid tenfold for the time and 
expense involved. I certainly can be counted on to 
take part in every convention like this.” 

One of the outstanding features of the Confer- 
ence was the address by Philip H. Gadsden, vice- 
president of the U. G. I. Co. and president of the 
conference. Mr. Gadsden spoke on developing pub- 
lic relations and his remarks were pointed at every 
gas company in the country. Mr. Gadsden’s speech 
will be found in another part of this issue, and while 
it is brief, it contains much food for thought. The 
American Gas Journal is in thorough accord with 
the policy so ably advocated by Mr. Gadsden. 


ACTION IN NEW YORK LEGISLATURE 

Despite the fact that the eyes of the entire coun- 
try have been on the New York State Legislature, 
which has been in session since the first of the year 
and which has considered many measures designed 
to regulate public utilities, it does not seem as if 
there would be any very definite action except 
along one line: that of depriving the Public Service 
Commission of the power to raise rates for gas and 
electricity. This is simply stepping back to the days 
of the old regime, when this power was withheld 
by the lawmakers of New York State, and had only 
one result: expensive litigation in the courts when 
it was found necessary to ask for increases in its 
rate schedules to prevent confiscation. 


The New York State Legislature had a splendid 
opportunity to do a great deal of constructive work, 
but, as was to be expected, this chance was passed 
up and the lawmakers simply took a step backward. 
Had the Legislature taken advantage of its oppor- 
tunities, it would have acted as a guide for many 
other bodies throughout the country which “have 
been marking time awaiting the outcome in the 
Empire State. 


If the Journal’s informant is correct, this limiting 
of power of the regulatory body will be a setback 
to pre-war days and will only serve to create con- 
fusion. 


There is another phase of the matter which would 
seem to the onlooker to be simply a game of poli- 
tics. It is that of granting a limited form of home 
rule to New York City. This home rule will give 
to the municipal government quite extensive powers 
over the transit facilities of the city, but will not go 
quite so far in regard to the gas companies. 


We cannot help feeling that such public utility 
measures as have been considered, and in some cases 
passed, have been animated by a desire on the part 
of the legislators to climb into the spotlight and 


pose. 
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PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
(Continued from Page 332) 
value of the stock, the stock should by all means be 
sold above par. 

What does sound policy require here? It seems 
to me—and this is purely a matter of personal judg- 
ty ment and personal opinion, and you may differ with 
a me—still, it seems to me that under certain circum- 
stances, under appropriate conditions, it may be de- 
. sirable, even necessary, to permit a public utility 
corporation to issue and sell both its stock and its 
bonds at less than par, because the public may be 
called upon to choose between two horns of a di- 
lemma. In other words, you frequently have cir- 
cumstances under which a utility corporation could 
not sell its stock at par. Its dividend record, its 
record of earnings in the past, or conditions of the 
money market, are of such a character that if you 
required the corporation to issue its stock and sell 
it at par, it simply could not issue any, because, due 
to conditjons entirely beyond its control, it is un- 
able to sell that stock at par. Nobody will buy it 
at that price. And yet the public may be badly in 
need of increased equipment or improved service or 
facilities from that corporation. 

Which shall we choose? In many cases it will be 
necessary, in my judgment, to permit the corpora- 
tion to issue and sell its stock at less than par, or 
else to choose the other alternative, namely, to 
deny the public the improved equipment and facili- 
ties and service which it really demands and needs. 

So it seems to me rather questionable as to wheth- 
er this policy should always be enforced in an iron- 
clad sense, and, therefore, that-it is a question which 
should be considered and decided in each case upon 
the basis of the particular conditions which obtain 
in the particular case. 
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- Refunding of Utility Securities 
: There is another question of importance, the ques- 
tion of refunding. I mentioned a while ago, in enu- 
merating the four purposes for which the commis- 
sion may give its approval to an issue of securities 
of a public utility corporation, that one of those 
purposes is the refunding of lawful obligations. That 
a is, say, a bond issue was floated by your gas com- 
| pany twenty or thirty years ago, a six per cent bond 
| issue, and it now matures in 1923. The law says 
that a utility corporation may be permitted to issue 
new securities for the purpose of refunding old ones 
which now mature. 

But there are certain questions which there arise, 
and the first one which arises in the case of a re- 
funding issue is the question as to whether or not 
the outstanding obligation should be permitted to 
be refunded simply upon the submission of proof 
that those are lawful obligations which are now due, 
or whether the company should be required to go 
further than that and show the purpose for which 
those securities were originally issued, back yonder, 
twenty or thirty years ago—to show how the pro- 
ceeds of those securities then issued were applied 
in order that the commission may apply to this re- 
funding issue the same criterion, the same investi- 
gation, and the same yardstick which it would now 
apply if this were a new issue coming before it for 








the first time. Which of those two policies should a 
regulating body follow? In other words, should it 
make inquiry as to the original purpose and the way 
in which the proceeds were originally applied, or 
should it simply content itself with and confine it- 
self to inquiring whether or not these are lawful 
obligations which are now due? Here again there 
is a difference of opinion, as there is upon prac- 
tically all of these questions. Certain commissions 
decide one way and certain commissions decide the 
other way. 

So here are certain commissions, especially the 
New Hampshire and Georgia commissions and oth- 
ers, which hold that any inquiry or any investiga- 
tion now as to the original expenditures, how the 
proceeds of such bond issue were used twenty or 
thirty years ago, is none of our business. It is not 
pertinent now, because that happened prior to the 
present regime of state regulation and control. That 
is the attitude of the Illinois Commerce Commission, 
but there are other commissions which take the other 
point of view. 

The New York commission, the New Jersey com- 
mission and others hold that when any application 
comes before them for a refunding issue, it is Db- 
ligatory upon them to go even further, and that they 
must treat it just as they would in the case of a peti- 
tion for a new issue; they must make the same kind of 
an investigation and find out what the bond issue was 
issued for twenty or thirty years ago, what became of 
the proceeds, how the proceeds were invested, etc. 

It may be interesting to know here, in passing, 
that the only issue of securities which has been 
made by the People’s Gas Light & Coke Company 
since the establishment of the Illinois Public Utili- 
ties Commission in 1914, was one issue which was 
made for this particular purpose which I am now 
discussing, namely, for refunding purposes. This 
was issued very shortly after the commission gave 
its sanction and approval for your company to issue 
one million seven hundred thousand and some odd 
dollars of refunding bonds. Since that time, I be- 
lieve, no further petition has been presented to the 
Illinois Commission seeking authorization for the 
issuance of securities of any kind, either stocks or 
bonds, by this corporation. 

What is the sound policy on this refunding ques- 
tion? It seems to me that obligations, outstanding 
bonds issued ten, twenty or thirty years ago, prior 
to the time when we had any such state commis- 
sion, years before we had any such regulation and 
control, properly should now be permitted to be 
refunded by the commission, without detailed inquiry 
as to the purpose of the original issue, or the methods 
of utilizing the proceeds of the original issue; such 
bonds, when they mature, should now be permitted to 
be refunded to the extent that the present earnings, 
the present value of the property, will support or justify. 

The question is this: If the state commission has 
given its approval to a stock or bond issue, and then 
if some time later that company gets into a rate 
controversy, or the question arises as to what the 
rate shall be which that corporation shall be per- 
mitted to charge the customers, should the commis- 
sion consider the securities issues it has approved? 
In the establishment of rates, or rate schedales, 
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which the consuming public shall pay, is the com- 
mission under any obligation, either legal, moral 
or constitutional, to protect these securities, the issuance 
of which the commission itself has authorized, sanc- 
tioned and approved? 


In other words, does the approval of a block of 
bonds or stock by the commission and of the sale of 
those securities to the investing public create any 
presumption that later on the commission will pro- 
tect the rate of earnings or the rate of return upon 
such securities? That is the most crucial question, 
that is the most vital question in this whole field, 
and I will say frankly that it is a question of which 
there has as yet been no authoritative judicial de- 
termination, and upon which the attitude in the various 
states differs. 


The Massachusetts Commission here again takes 
one position. It says: Yes, we consider ourselves 
under such an obligation. And the Massachusetts 
Public Utilities Commission has plainly stated in 
some significant and notable decisions that the in- 
vestment in the property is indicated by the se- 
curities outstanding and authorized by the com- 
mission. Such investment in the property is to be 
protected and will be protected by the commission 
itself in the establishment of rates paid by the con- 
sumers. 


However, in most states the attitude is different. 
In most states either the commissions have specifi- 
cally stated in their decisions, or it is specifically 
provided if the law—and this is true in the statutes 
of Illinois—that the approval of the commission of 
any stock or bond or security issue creates no obli- 
gation upon the state or upon the commission to 
protect such securities later, in the process of rate- 
making. 


If that is the case, you may well say: “What is 
the use of all this machinery of regulation and con- 
trol? If the state, and the state commission, does 
not regard itself as being under any obligation to 
protect these securities, why should I buy them? 
And when I see a block of stock or bonds adver- 
tised on the financial page of the paper, and it says, 
‘These securities have been approved by the IIli- 
nois Commerce Commission,’ what does that mean? 
What does that signify? It does not signify any- 
thing at all, does it, unless the state commission 
considers itself under an obligation later on to pro- 
tect those securities?” 


It does. It means a lot, and it conveys a very 
large measure of assurance to the investor. But, 
as I have indicated, even though the commission’s 
sanction and approval of the securities is obtained, 
it does not give you a guarantee. Every time you 
buy a share of stock or a bond of any utility cor- 
poration which has been authorized by a state com- 
mission, you will find printed right on the face of 
that security something like this: “This security 
authorized and approved by the Public Utility Com- 
mission”of New Jersey, Ohio, or Illinois, or what- 
ever it may be—“Authorization number so and so.” 

When you buy a security of a public utility cor- 
poration with the statement upon it that it has been 
authorized and approved by the state commission, 
remember that that statement, that authorization, 


does not give you a guarantee, and that the state 
which so authorizes and approves it says specifically 
that it does not consider itself under obligation to 
protect it. But, nevertheless, this process of in- 
vestigation, approval, sanction and authorization by 
the state commission does convey a very real meas- 
ure of protection and assurance to you, if you invest 
your savings in such securities. It is not an abso- 
lute guarantee, no. There is no obligation upon the 
state. But, nevertheless, it conveys to you assur- 
ance on certain fundamental and important points. 


First, the authorization and sanction of these se- 
curities by the state commission gives the assurance that 
these securities are being issued for a proper purpose; 
that is, for one of the four purposes properly chargeable 
to capital account. Otherwise, the state commis- 
sion would not grant its approval. It assures, there- 
fore, that these securities are not being issued for 
some such improper purpose as for the purpose of 
paying dividends upon the stock, or for the purpose 
of entering into improper contracts with contract- 
ing organizations, or other corporations. 


Furthermore, it gives another assurance; namely, 
that they are issued only to a proper amount for the 
accomplishment of the purpose represented. In 
other words, a utility might issue securities for a 
proper purpose, the construction of property, for 
example, but it might issue twice as many securi- 
ties as necessary. That is impossible, because, un- 
der this commission authorization and control, you 
are assured that the securities are issued only for 
the amount reasonably necessary for the accom- 
plishment of a proper purpose—that not more se- 
curities have been issued than was reasonably nec- 
essary. 


And you are also assured that the price at which 
these securities are being offered for sale is a rea- 
sonable price, and that, with due regard to the es- 
tablished rights of existing stockholders, those se- 
curities are being sold at the best possible price 
obtainable; and, therefore, that not more of them 
are being issued than are reasonably necessary for 
the accomplishment of the purpose. 


And further, the authorization and sanction of 
the state commission carries to you, as an investor, 
assurance on a third point; namely, it assures and 
guarantees to you that the proceeds, the moneys 
obtained from this issue of securities, will actually 
be used for the purpose specified, and for no other. 
That is because of the fact that the commission does 
not withdraw its hand or its control as soon as it 
has put its stamp of approval upon these securities. 
No, its check continues, and every thirty days, so 
long as those securities are being issued and of- 
fered for sale to the investing public, a statement 
must be filed, showing the proceeds obtained, the 
expenditures, the progress of the construction work, 
or whatever it may be which is being done with 
the proceeds from these securities. So it conveys 


to you that third assurance, that the proceeds are 
actually used for the purpose specified. 


It prevents the possibility of any of the proceeds 
from the sale of securities issued being misapplied 
or misappropriated to some improper and illegiti- 
mate purpose. 
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In the fourth place, while the approval of the state 
commission does not give a guarantee, it neverthe- 
less creates a presumption that there is a reason- 
able probability that this investment upon the part 
of the utility corporation will prove justified. Most 
of the commissions have taken the position that if 
there is no reasonable probability of success for the 
venture, if there is no reasonable probability that 
the funds invested in these securities will secure a 
reasonable return, then approval is not justified. 

So, while the commission’s approval does not con- 
stitute a guarantee, and the commission recognizes 
no such obligation, it, nevertheless, is a fact that be- 
fore these securities have been issued and offered 
for sale to the investing public, this careful search 
and investigation and scrutiny has been conducted; 
and, furthermore, that process continues even after the 
securities have been issued; also, there is the fact that 
these securities will not be issued, and authorization 
will not be given by the commission, unless in its judg- 
ment there is at least a reasonable degree of success 
for the project, as a business venture. 

I submit that while those assurances on those four 
points do not constitute a guarantee, and your in- 
vestment may go awry, and you may not secure the 
dividends or the return upon those securities that 
you had hoped and expected, nevertheless, that does 
give to you assurance upon four very important 
points. And while it is not a guarantee, I do main- 
tain that it is a very much larger degree of assur- 
ance to the investor in public utilities securities than 
he could possibly obtain were it not for this process 
of regulation and control. 

Also, it is a very much larger degree of assurance 
conveyed to him by the state than is the case when 
he purchases any other kind of securities. That 
is, it is a very much larger degree of protection, and 
a very much larger degree of assurance than any 
investor can possibly obtain from the state in the 
purchase of industrial stocks or bonds, the stocks 
or bonds of ordinary private manufacturing, mer- 
chandising, mercantile or industrial corporations. 
Why? Because the process of investigation, or su- 
pervision, and of control with regard to public utility 
securities goes very, very much further than any of 
the so-called “blue sky” laws go in any of our 
states under which industrial stocks and bonds are 
issued. 

Public Utility Securities Are Preferred Investments 

Because of the realization of the assurance on 
these four points, it has gradually come about, much 
to the surprise, even, of the public utility corpora- 
tions themselves, that since this regime of regula- 
tion and control was established, public utility in- 
vestments have become preferred investments, and 
today in practically any of our states the stocks or 
bonds of a public utility corporation which have 
been issued, and which carry with them the sanc- 
tion, approval and authorization of the state com- 
mission, have become in a very real sense a pre- 
ferred type of investment. This in turn makes it 
possible for the utility corporation to secure capital, 
all other things being equal, on cheaper and much 
more advantageous terms than would otherwise be 
the case. During the year of 1922, the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission passed upon these public utility 
securities amounting to $207,105,347. 


E. Some Recent Developments 

Certain recent developments in management and 
in securities issues have enabled public utilities to 
give better service to the public and to be better 
understood by the public. 

The holding company in the public utility field is 
one of the recent developments. A holding com- 
pany is a corporation which is formed, not for the 
purpose of operating or conducting the business it- 
self, but for the purpose of holding stock in other 
corporations which are operating companies. The 
holding company acquires presumably fifty-one per 
cent, or more, of the voting stock of the corpora- 
tions. The separate corporations, located in differ- 
ent places, let us say in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, 
etc., will operate separate and independent plants. 

Each one of those separate corporations has is- 
sued its own stock. It was originally an independ- 
ent corporation. The holding company is formed 
for the purpose of acquiring the stock of those op- 
erating companies. The holding company __there- 
fore acquires at least a majority or 51 per cent of 
the voting stock of each one of those underlying 
corporations. The 49 per cent, or the minority of 
the stock of those operating companies, still re- 
mains in the hands of the independent investors scat- 
tered throughout the country. 

How does the holding company acquire the money 
with which to buy the stock of the operating com- 
panies? It issues its own stock and with the pro- 
ceeds, the moneys obtained from the sale of its 
own stock, it buys the 51 per cent or more of the 
stock of these various underlying companies. 

Advantages of the Holding Company 

I shall indicate here certain very great advan- 
tages which arise from a holding company. 

In the first place, the holding company makes 
available for these scattered plants, located in small 
communities throughout the country, centralized 
management. The talent, engineering, accounting, 
financial, etc., which these plants would not be in a 
position to obtain alone, they do obtain through the 
management of the holding company which is pow- 
erful enough to have the best of consultants in solv- 
ing all its problems. 

For these small plants, these various isolated 
plants operating independently, it makes possible 
large savings, important economies, particularly 
with regard to the purchase of fuel, equipment and 
supplies generally, because the holding company 
conducts the purchases for its underlying compa- 
nies, and secures large quantity discounts because 
of the large volume of the purchases. 

It makes available for these small plants through- 
out the country, high-grade talent, managerial and 
executive talent, very much superior to what any 
one of these companies could afford to pay for by 
itself, because at the central headquarters, where 
the high-grade talent is located, that talent—engi- 
neering, financial, accounting, etc—can deal today 
with the problems of one of these companies, and 
tomorrow with the problems of another, and the 
next day with the problems of another one of the 
underlying companies. 

Lastly, there is one thing which I think is more 
important than any of the others, namely, that un- 
der the principle of the law of averages, the hold- 
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ing company makes it possible to equalize the earn- 
ings and the losses of these various companies. For 
example, take the present situation in the states of 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Minnesota. At the 
present these states have passed through very hard 
times. The farmers are in a very bad way, due to 
the low prices of wheat and corn. On the other 
hand, in the South, the cotton states are having 
just now very prosperous times, even among the 
farmers, due to the high price of cotton. Now, 
then, during hard times in a community, the earn- 
ings of any utility corporation fall off, and during 
prosperous times they go just the other way. 

Now, a holding company may own plants in Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and also some plants in the South. 
During hard times in one place you may have good 
times in another. When one company is in a bad 
way the others may be prosperous. Therefore, you 
see that those who own stock in the holding com- 
pany are protected, under the law of averages. For 
example, if you owned stock in the Middle West 
Utilities Company, where do your dividends come 
from? Where do the earnings come from? Well, 
its earnings flow into its treasury in the form of 
dividends which may be declared by these underly- 
ing corporations upon the stocks of the separate cor- 
porations. 


Holding Company Profits by Extensive Operations 


Therefore, if you are the owner of stock of the 
holding company, there is a very much greater 
chance of a stable, regular, reliable, non-fluctuating 
return, than would be the case ordinarily, if you 
simply held the stock of one of the underlying cor- 
porations. In other words, your one hundred dol- 
lars, if you buy a share of stock of the Middle West 
Utilities Company, is then invested, so to speak, in 
the stock of all these underlying companies; where- 
as, if you invest your one hundred dollars directly 
in the stock of one of the underlying companies, you 
are then putting all of your eggs into one basket. 
Therefore, the holding company has the advantage 
of making it possible even for the smallest investors 
to protect themselves by “spreading” their invest- 
ments. When they buy the stock of the holding 
corporation, they are more likely to be protected, 
under the general law of averages. 


Under this arrangement, the underlying compa- 
nies each continue their separate corporate existence. 
They do not pass out of existence. They each have 
their own officers, board of directors, etc., except that 
the policy for each one of them is controlled by the 
central holding company, because it holds 51 per cent 
of the stock in each of them. 


Stock of no par value is a comparatively recent 
development in the public utility field. The Public 
Service Company of Northern [Illinois recently 


brought out an issue of forty-four thousand shares 
of common stock having no par value. 

That was the first time, so far as I know, that any 
public utility corporation in Illinois has issued no 
par value common stock. What is stock of no par 


value, anyhow? Does not stock have to have a par 
value? No. It does not have to. That is sim- 
ply a custom. As a matter of fact, after it is once 
issued, there is not any prevailing relationship be- 
tween its so-called par value and its market value. 
Its par value is one hundred dollars; the market value 
may be more or less than one hundred dollars. So 
in Illinois, New York and about ten states all told, 
the laws have been amended to permit a corporation 
to bring out and sell its stock without assigning a par 
value to the shares, if it chooses to do so. 


Suppose we issue fifty thousand shares of com- 
mon stock having no par value. That simply means 
that the purchaser of each one of those shares owns 
one fifty-thousandth part of the corporation’s equity 
in those properties, or in its holdings. Now, sup- 
pose those fifty thousand shares each have a par 
value of one hundred dollars, and you buy one of 
them—what does that mean? It simply means that 
you own one fifty-thousandth part of the property 
of the holdings, the equity in the properties owned 
by the corporation. The mere fact that that stock 
is stamped “$100” does not convey to you any as- 
surance of any kind or character whatsover. 


The no par value stock, therefore, is the same as 
the par value stock, except that your ownership is 
expressed in terms of a fraction instead of in dol- 
lars and cents. Dividends are declared in the same 
way. 


In the case of this issue which was brought out by 
the Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, 
while it was stock having no par value, yet it was 
provided that this stock should be in all respects on 
a basis of parity with the common stock of the cor- 
poration which does have a par value of one hundred 
dollars. In other words, it must share equally in 
the earnings. It would share equally in the assets 
in the case of dissolution, etc. And the state com- 
mission specified that the stock of no par value 
should be issued and offered for sale at 93 to the 
stockholders. Why did it say 93, instead of 63, or 
33? It reached that figure because the stock of the 
corporation was then selling at slightly above that 
figure on the open market. 


That stock could not be sold at par because it was 
selling at about 93 upon the open market, and, 
therefore, the company simply issued stock with- 
out any par value. It met all of the requirements 
in the case, providing new money, new capital with 
which to conduct extensive additions and improve- 
ments to its property, and, in my judgment, this is 
a method which is very likely to be employed by 
public utility corporations in the near future, to 
avoid the unreasonable requirements that all stock 
must sell at par. 


Sometimes a stock can be sold at par, and some- 
times it cannot; but if you issue no par value stock, 
you avoid all those requirements. It is interesting 


. to note that, after the stockholders’ rights had been 


exhausted, the issue of stock of no par value by the 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois did sell 
at $100 a share. 
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CO-OPERATION IN SELLING GAS APPLIANCES 


(Continued from Page 334) 


“How many calls do you make per day? Next 
month try to beat the number of calls. 

“Have you any definite schedule when you change 
the window and your show room? Have you ever 
studied it? Are you doing anything about it? 

“How many of you gas officials or salesmen have 
any local meetings? The majority of gas companies 
have not got to it. 

“How many of you salesmen in gas companies do 
any reading? How much reading do you do on sales 
efforts? How many magazines are you interested 
in? How many suggestions that have been success- 
ful do you follow? 

“Take home this thought, don’t let us think that 
we, as salesmen in the gas industry, can stop still 
for a minute, don’t let us think we have reached the 
pinnacle of appliance sales,—we must keep going.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Gould’s paper, the Asso- 
ciation passed the following vote: 

The Gas Sales Association of New England in its 
efforts and interest to further the efficiency of gas 
appliances recommend any improvements on the gas 
oven or any other appliances that may work toward 
greater efficiency. 

The second part of the program was devoted to 
members of the Gas Sales Association who attended 
the Industrial Gas Class which was held at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology during the sum- 
mer of 1922. The first speaker was Mr. F. G. Howe, 
Jr., of the Boston Consolidated Gas Company, who 
spoke on the subject of water heating. 

Mr. Howe said in part: “I am not going to try 
and tell you how to sell water heaters. I am not 
going to tell you why we should sell them. The in- 
crease of our sales per meter during the last few 
years tells the story. What I do wish to impress 
upon you is how little thought and study we are 
giving to this important branch of our business. 

“Last summer the industrial class at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology devoted one-half day 
to water heating. Of course the water heater is gen- 
erally considered a domestic and not an industrial 
appliance, but our largest installations of water heat- 
ers are located in factories, office buildings, etc., so 
it is really the most popular industrial appliance we 
have. 

“In spite of the importance of the water heater 
in the gas industry today, what do we find? Water 
heaters in gas company salesrooms are connected on 
any old way. They have no flue connections, no 
safety devices of any kind. Connections are made 
anywhere; at the side of the boiler, at the top of 
the boiler, above the boiler, and some are not con- 
nected at all. A fine example to set for the plumbers. 
You have heard the story of the man who said he 
could not teach his dog anything. Perhaps the dog 
knew more than he did. Just look over your display 
tomorrow morning and see what you think of it. 
Do the people already know more than the display 
teaches them? 

“How much do the men selling heaters in your 
company actually know about them? Are your fore- 
men up to date? Can they tackle any large indus- 





trial water heating problem and just get away with 
it, or can they do a first class job? Are the men 
under them old timers, or are they using the latest 
methods? 


Professor Wells who is conducting the course in 
operating control at Boston University for the Bos- 
ton Consolidated Gas Company, said: “If. you sre 
doing a thing the same as you did it ten years ago, 
the chances are you are doing it wrong. Only yes- 
terday I found that in connecting tank wate: heat- 
ers we were using two unions where only one is 
needed. This change alone will lower the cost of 
installations over fifty cents per heater. What are 
you doing that is wrong? 


“Aside from heating water for domestic uses large 
quantities of hot water are used for many purposes 
in the industries. Automatic water heaters can be 
used for heating other liquids as well. I recently 
experimented with heating peanut oil in a manufac- 
turing plant and found the copper coil had ro effect 
on the oil heated up to 110 degrees Fahrenheit, the 
temperature this work required, and that the tem- 
perature could be held more constant than by the 
old method. Automatic water heaters are used in 
connection with the house heating systems in sev- 
eral of the large residences in the Newtons. This 
opens a comparatively new field for instantaneous 
heaters. I should be pleased to show these installa- 
tions to any one who is interested. 

The next speaker on the program from the Indus- 
trial Gas Class was Mr. John J. Quinn, Commercial 
Manager, Citizens Gas Light Company, of Quincy, 
Mass. 


To illustrate his talk, Mr. Quinn displayed a chart, 
picturing the membership in the first Industrial Gas 
Class at the Mass. Institute of Technology. From a 
study of this chart it was found that four out of the 
six New England States were represented and the 
members coming from eighteen different New Eng- 
land cities. These members represented various 
parts of the gas industry such as the works, distri- 
bution, appliance managers and salesmen and also 
two appliance manufacturers. 

The next speaker was Mr. J. A. Sumner, Commer- 
cial Manager, Cambridge Gas Light Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who spoke on co-operation. 

“This topic,” said Mr. Sumner, “is worthy of a 
master mind. It requires exhaustive study and it 
would take considerable time even to scratch the 
surface. We have of later years, seen the result of 
co-operation in the formation and successful carrying 
on of many organizations pertaining to gas company 
business. Where men gather to discuss the various 
problems confronting the industry, giving and ac- 
cepting ideas to their mutual advantage, we see co- 
operation. Co-operation in 1922 brought about the 
organization of the Industrial Gas Class at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, and the splendid 
start made last year should not be lost sight of. A 
determined effort should be made to continue that 
work. This year the New England Gas Industry 
Exhibit has been made possible by co-operation so 
that another advanced step has been taken for the 
welfare and advancement of our companies; return- 
ing to us more confidence and good-will from the 
ever critical public. 
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“The perfect service which all gas companies are 
trying to render to their consumers depends on so 
many factors that unless there has been instilled in- 
to the mind of every person in every department, 
having to do with the manufacture, distribution and 
selling, the absolute necessity of co-operation, the 
entire organization is weak and is open to much ad- 
verse and justifiable criticism. A gas consuming 
public is entitled to prompt and efficient service and 
is usually not interested in how it is obtained. But 
how often we fall short of the mark through lack of 
co-operation. Educate your employee to a full un- 
derstanding of his part in rendering service through 
co-operation and with all other departments; s‘and- 
ardize character of service in all departments. Per- 
fect results can never be secured if you have a dif- 
ferent set of standards for each department. 

“Co-operation simply means operating in common 
with others in gas company business as in other en- 
terprises. We sometimes are very apt to use in 
our discussions the words service, efficiency and 
good-will, losing sight of that one word, depend- 
ability, which to all well-thinking men is the foun- 
dation stone a well-conducted business organization 
is built on. Couple the two, dependable co-operation 
and service efficiency, and better public relations 
will be the natural result.” 


Industrial Sales 


Mr. P. J. Lafore, an instructor at the industrial 
gas class and engineer of sales at the Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Company, was the next speaker. Mr. 
Lafore said in part: 

“The future of the gas industry offers tremen- 
dous possibilities. The domestic field has been only 
partially developed, particularly in the case of water- 
heating, but it is in the industrial field that we must 
look for our greatest development. At the present 
time we have only scratched the surface, and in the 
future we will be doing things with gas that now 
we could hardly dream of. There are a number of 
things that will bring about this change. In the first 
place, the fuel situation is changing so rapidly that it 
is almost a certainty that gas will replace solid fuels 
in a great deal of the work that they are now do- 
ing. 
Zone of the most important reasons, however, 
why gas is not used more extensively lies with us, 
that is. we do not appreciate what can be done with 
gas. We are also handicapped by the lack of prop- 
erly trained men. In addition to the great possi- 
bilities in the industrial line, there is another field,, 
viz., that of house-heating, where gas will undoubt- 
edly be used very extensively in the future. 

“Tf this is true, and I believe that all of you will 
agree with me that it is, it can easily be seen that 
there are not enough men in the gas industry today 
who are properly trained to take care of the present 
business, and it would be utterly impossible to even 
hope to take care of the future business unless we 
train our men for this work. It is safe to say that 
an industrial man capable of meeting these require- 
ments would take at least five years to train, and I 
think it is the duty of every gas company to make 
provisions to train industrial men. I could go fur- 
ther and say that the very future of the gas in- 


dustry depends upon such action. In order for a 
man to properly perform those duties, he must have 
some knowledge of other phases of the gas busi- 
ness, such as manufacturing, distribution and gas 
fitting. If the gas industry wishes to obtain and 
hold the men of high caliber necessary for this work, 
they will have to pay salaries that compare with 
those paid by other large corporations. 


“I would like to offer the suggestion that every 
gas company take on one or more technical grad- 
uates, or men technically inclined, and give them a 
short training in the manufacturing, distribution and 
fitting departments and then train them for indus- 
trial work. I fully realize that this work cannot 
be handled in the same manner by all gas com- 
panies, as the smaller ones can hardly afford to have 
a man spend all of his time on industrial sales. I 
believe, however, that it would pay for the larger 
companies to devote the time and expense to do 
this, while in the case of the smaller ones I think a 
man could be trained in industrial work and used 
where necessary on other work, as this experience 
will certainly make him valuable for other things. 

“The work that Mr. C. E. Paige and Mr. E. J. 
Cooney and the other gentlemen are doing in con- 
nection with educational work at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology is a wonderful thing, and 
affords a means for training our industrial men 
which has been lacking in the past. I believe that 
this is simply a starter, and we will see this move- 
ment spread to other parts of the country, and, be- 
fore many years, technical schools and universities 
will have a gas class the same as they have at the 
present time in electricity. We have been too prone 
in the past to sell our commodity on a cost basis, 
and some men even go so far as to apologize for the 
fact that fuel for fuel it will cost more than coal or 
oil. We have got to get away from this attitude 
and sell on the basis of the work it will do and the 
service it will perform.” 


The last speaker of the evening was Mr. E. J. 
Cooney, of the Lowell Gas Light Company, Lowell, 
Mass. 

“I had just come into the gas field,” said Mr. 
Cooney, “when the industrial gas class was started. 
We did cover a multitude of subjects. The chief 
trouble was that there was not enough people who 
really knew the class was going on. The question 
of heating homes with gas will come up before the 
gas companies before long, and we have got to meet 
it. Oil is an expensive installation and coal will get 
scarcer, look at it as we will. The gas heated home 
is going to be a reality. We must educate our sales- 
men. The use of gas appliances will grow and 
grow. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has taken up an extensive study of the fuel situa- 
tion. They didn’t have a gas appliance in the build- 
ing, all electrical appliances; today, however, they 
have a number of gas appliances in use.” 

Mr. Cooney told about the co-operation that has 
been received from the gas companies in connection 
with the Home Beautiful Show. Ten thousand dol- 
lars was subscribed by gas companies; the commit- 
tee is publishing a booklet for distribution at the 
show showing the various uses of gas in the home. 
One million two hundred thousand tickets have been 
distributed throughout New England. 
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Wants Franchise for New Gas Co. 

Bellefonte, Pa.—That a modern gas 
manufacturing plant will likely be 
developed in Bellefonte during the 
coming summer became more ap- 
parent recently when Robert F. Hun- 
ter appeared before the council at the 
regular meeting to feel out the coun- 
cilmen in regard to securing a fran- 
chise. 

Mr. Hunter’s statements before 
council indicated that he has the 
money to put the plant through and 
handle it individually. His brief 
outline of the plans which he began 
to consider in the neighborhood of 
six months ago but which were an- 
nounced to the public for the first 
time this week, indicate that he has 
made a thorough and careful study 
of the situation. His statements 
were frank and to the point. In 
part, Mr. Hunter said: “I have an 
experienced gas engineer—Mr. Mur- 
phy of the Pennsylvania Power and 
Light Company—coming here to 
look over the ground with me. 

“My idea is to ascertain whether 
council would co-operate with mé as 
much as they should. If the com- 
pany, abandoned some years ago, 
does not give the public service, and 
it doesn’t seem to be that they do or 
that they can, I would like to ask 
council to take such action as neces- 
sary to have them vacate their fran- 
chise. Then council could grant me 
a franchise. I do not ask for an ex- 
clusive franchise and the law would 
not permit it if I desired to have it 
so, but the town cannot support two 
gas companies, and yet it should have 
one for the general welfare of the 
community. I also have in view an- 
other town in the county which I am 
considering. 

“T do not want to leave the im- 
pression that the gas business is a 
bonanza. I know it is not, but I do 
think that it would be a paying busi- 
ness here if owned and taken care of 
by one man who gave it his time and 
attention. As a stock company prop- 
osition, I believe the matter would 
relegate and assume the same gen- 
eral condition as that which was ex- 
perienced before—it wouldn’t pay 
anybody and the town would not 
get the service of which it is deserv- 
ing.” 


Celebrates Fiftieth Anniversary 
With Gas Industry. 


George W. Doane, president of 
the New Amsterdam Gas Com- 
pany (New York City) was ten- 
dered a dinner on April 9 by his 
business associates, to celebrate 
Mr. Doane’s fiftieth anniversary as 
a prominent figure in New York 
City’s gas industry. The dinner 
was held in the main dining-room 
of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany’s building, Irving place and 





George W. Doane 


Fifteenth street. Mr. Malcolm M. 
Graham, for many years associat- 
ed with Mr. Doane as secretary of 
the New Amsterdam Gas Com- 
pany, presided as toastmaster. Mr. 
Graham is now registrar of the 
Consolidated Gas Company’s pre- 
ferred stock department. 


The dining-room was very elab- 
orately decorated with growing 
flowers and plants. There were 
two huge fancy baskets, each con- 
taining fifty American beauty 
roses to mark Mr. Doane’s fifty 
years of endeavor. At the speak- 
ers’ table, besides Mr. Doane and 
Mr. Graham, were George B. Cor- 
telyou, president of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York; 
Mr. John A. Garver, of the law 
firm of Shearman & Sterling; Mr. 
Walter R. Addicks, Mr. George H. 
Church and Mr. William J. Clark; 
vice-president of the Westchester 
Lighting Company. Addresses 
were made by Mr. Cortelyou, Mr. 
Clark and Mr. Doane, the guest of 
the evening. It was Mr. Cortelyou 
who made the presentation speech, 
when a handsome _ gold-bronze 
mantel clock was given to Mr. 
Doane. : 


Mr. Doane started with the New 
York Gas Light Company when he 
was a young man. He was secre- 
tary of that company when it be- 
came a part of the Consolidated 
Gas Company. Mr. Doane was 
treasurer of the latter company 
for many years. He is now presi- 
dent of the New Amsterdam Gas 
Company, the Northern Union Gas 
Company, the East River Gas 
Company of Long Island City, the 
National Coal and Coke Company 
and the New York Carbide and 
Acetylene Company. It developed 
during the dinner that the guest of 
honor was a nephew of William 
Howard Doane, a very successful 
inventor and manufacturer of 
wood-working machinery, who 
composed the music for many 
well-known hymns. Two of these 
hymns are “Safe in the Arms of 
Jesus” and “Rescue the Perish- 
ing,” the words of which were 
written by Fannie Crosby. 


Stroudsburg Co. Growing Rapidly 

The . Citizens Gas Company of 
Stroudsburg is growing at such a 
rate that its present water gas plant 
is inadequate for the ever-increasing 
number of summer visitors that go 
to this popular resort. 

It has been decided to make radi- 
cal changes in the gas plant to prop- 
erly increase the capacity of same. 

A contract has been placed with 
the Gas Machinery Company of 
Cleveland for a new 6 foot carburet- 
ted water gas apparatus complete 
with a turbo-blower, steam hoist for 
charging generator and overhead 
brick operating floor. 

The contract also includes con- 
denser and connections, P. & A. tar 
extractor and connections, two steel 
purifiers and connections and Roots 
station meter and connections. 

New buildings and foundations 
will be installed and the works all 
put in first class condition for the 
coming season. 





Awarded Street Lighting Contract 

The Welsbach Street Lighting 
Company of America has been 
awarded a contract for street light- 
ing in Wilmington, Del. 
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Increasing Size of Tar Separating 
lant 

Considerable mention was made 
in the journals some time ago with 
regard to the tar separating plant 
used by the Consumers Gas Com- 
pany of Reading, Pa. This sepa- 
rating system has proved inade- 
quate to meet the increased de- 
mands of the plant, and extensions 
to it are being made by the U. G. I. 
Contracting Company of Philadel- 
phia. 


Long Branch Company Adds 
Equipment 

The Gas Machinery Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been award- 
ed contract for one of its auto- 
matic water gas controls to be in- 
stalled in the works of the Con- 
solidated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Long Branch, New Jersey. 

This contract will be complete 
with the necessary auxiliary equip- 
ment for one 11 foot water gas set. 

The gas company will be able 
to operate on shorter blow and run 
periods by the use of automatic 
control, thereby having all the 
various operations take place at 
the exact moment desired, which 
is impossible with hand operation 
when looking at a clock or other 
similar timing device. 

The automatic control will also 
reduce the wear and tear on the 
refractories due to the evener 
heats and the efficiency of the ap- 
paratus will also be greatly in- 
creased. 





Rate Tendency in Michigan 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Indication 
of a broader tendency in establish- 
ing gas rates is contained in the 
1923 schedule of charges by Mich- 
igan gas companies, just issued by 
Albert G. Schroeder of this city 
secretary of the Michigan Gas As- 
sociation. 

The flat rate for gas to all con- 
sumers of whatever quantity seems 
to be passing away, judging by a 
comparison of rates in effect in 
Michigan January 1, 1922, and 
March 1, 1923. On the former 
date, 29 gas companies had “hori- 
zontal” rates. At present there 
are 24. Changes were made in 
various ways to a more elastic 
form: by referendum, commission 
ruling and city council action. 

Cadillac had an old rate of $1.80 
per 1,000 cubic feet net to all con- 
sumers. There is now a sliding 
scale ranging from $1.70 for 5,000 
cubic feet down to $1.55 for those 
who use more than 25,000 cubic 


feet monthly, the change being 
made by the city. Zeeland gas 
users formerly paid $2 per thou- 
sand. The present schedule is $1.75 
for the first 5,000 feet and from 
there the rate steps down to $1.30 
to consumers using more than 100,- 
000 cubic feet a month. The in- 
dustrial business developed under 
this form of rate stabilizes plant 
operation and reduces the cost to 
domestic consumers, according to 
Mr. Schroeder. 

Battle Creek, Coldwater, Hills- 
dale, Escanaba, South Haven and 
Saginaw have rate structures 
which are considered most mod- 
ern. In these cities there is a min- 
imum charge which ranges from 
%5 cents to $1 a month and includes 
300 or 400 feet of gas. This rate, 
according to commissions and spe- 
cialists, enables gas companies to 
leave extensions in homes, office 
buildings and stores where scarce- 
ly any use is made of the services, 
without shifting an undue burden 
on the regular customers, as must 
happen where there is no service 
charge and where all revenue must 
come from a flat rate on gas 
burned. 

“The future of gas as a public 
servant lies in the development of 
industrial uses,” said Mr. Schroe- 
der in a recent statement. “Gas 
is rapidly becoming to be recog- 
nized as the best heating agent for 
all purposes. When coal is run 
through a gas or coke oven plant, 
the heat is extracted in the form 
of gas and coke and valuable by- 
products preserved for other pur- 
poses. This has an important 
bearing on coal conservation. The 
more we develop industrial gas 
consumption the greater will be 
our proportionate fuel saving.” 


Troy Company Adds to Equip- 
ment 
The U. G. I. Contracting Com- 
pany of Philadelphia has recently 
been awarded a contract by the 
Troy (N. Y.) Gas Company for 
the installation of carburetted wa- 
ter gas apparatus. This apparatus 
will be equipped with the late U. 
G. I. improvements, including com- 
plete hydraulic operation, and will 
give the Troy plant nearly 3,000,- 
000 cubic feet additional daily man- 
ufacturing capacity. 


Beverly Co. Elects Officers 

Beverly, Mass.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the directors of the Beverly 
Gas and Electric Company, the fol- 


lowing officers were elected: 

Chairman of the Board, D. Edgar 
Manson, 200 Devonshire Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; President, Clifford E. 
Paige, 200 Devonshire Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; First Vice-President, 
Rockwell C. Tenney, 200 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Treasurer, 
Elihu A. Bradley, 200 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Asst. Treas- 
urer, Charles B. Hodgsdon, Beverly, 
Mass.; Clerk, Horace P. Wood, 155 
Kilsyth Road, Boston, Mass.; Audi- 
tor, Isaac S. Hall, 200 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

It was recently announced that 
Boston interests had purchased a ma- 
jority of the stock of the Beverly 
Gas and Electric Company for in- 
vestment and that the new owners 
had employed Charles H. Tenney & 
Company of Boston, Mass., to man- 
age and operate the property. 

The Beverly property will be op- 
erated in conjunction with the North 
Boston Lighting properties, as it is 
very close to the Salem Electric 
Lighting Company, which is a part 
of the North Boston system and in- 
terconnected with the Malden and 
Revere companies of this organiza- 
tion. 

The Beverly Gas Light Company 
was organized June 4, 1859, with a 
capital stock of $40,000; on April 
11, 1888, the company petitioned the 
Board of Gas Commissioners to 
change the name to Beverly Gas and 
Electric Company, and for authority 
to engage in the business of generat- 
ing and furnishing electricity for 
light, heat and power in the town 
of Beverly; this was granted on June 
15, 1888. 

Today the Beverly Gas and Elec- 
tric Company supplies gas to the 
City of Beverly and the town of 
Danvers and electricity to the City 
of Beverly and towns of Hamilton, 
Wenham, Topsfield and the Man- 
chester Electric Company. 


George Williams in Denver 


George Williams of New York, 
general commercial manager for 
the Cities Service Company, is 
spending several weeks in Denver, 
in conjunction with the Denver 
Gas Company’s purpose to give the 
Mile-High City the best gas service 
possible. Commenting upon his 
mission, he said: “Denver may 
confidently expect lower artificial 
gas rates within a year or two 
than obtained in virtually any oth- 
er city in this country and much 
lower than any rates it has known 
in the past.” 
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Public Utilities Securities Market 


Report 


Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 
(Quotations furnished by The National City Company) 


Company. 
American Lt. & Trac. Co. 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. of 
Baltimore 


New Amsterdam Gas Co 

Denver Gas & Elec. Co 

Detroit City Gas Co 

Equitable Illum. Gas Lt. Co. of 
Philadet shia 


Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co 
Portland Gas & Coke Co 
Seattle Lighting Co 
Southern California Gas Co 


Western States Gas & Elec. Co. of 


First & Ref. 5s 


First Ref. 7%4s 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt: & Pr. Co....General 4%4s 

First Consol. 5s 

Gen. (now ist) 5s.... 


April 19, 1923. 
Maturity Bid Asked 
1, 1925 107% 108 


Malden Co. Buys Land 
Malden, Mass. — The property 
known as the Malden auditorium and 
annex, located at the corner of 


1,1945 95 963% Washington and Pleasant Streets, 


1, 1927 96 97 


~ 
< 


1985 110 i111 


~ 
. 


1928 9934 101 
, 1949 «93% — 
1934 9334 95 
, 1946 88 90 
1927 98% 94 
1942 89% 90 
1940 10634 108 


— 
~ 


_ 
Peer 


— 
_ 


1947 8734 89 
1937 89 94 
1940 88 90 
1949 80 83 
1950 97 


- 
>. Ys 


— 
~ 


A ad 


1941 90 92 





That Western Bunch 

The Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 
tion is a live bunch; they are up on 
their toes and going every minute. 
Secretary Henderson, and the other 
powers that be, gathered around the 
directors’ table and asked themselves 
this question: “What can we do to 
help ourselves?” When a lot of 
wide-awake business men begin ask- 
ing themselves questions something 
usually happens. The Western gas 
men, then and there, worked out a 
wonderful stunt. They figured 
thusly: The American people like 
to celebrate. The boss welcomes an 
excuse to get away for a day or two 
and the working people just “eat it 
up.” The Fourth of July, Christ- 
mas and Decoration Day are hits, the 
S. R. O. sign is always out. We 


have a week of “Write a letter to 
Mother,” a week of “Eat More 
Candy” and a whole year of “An 
Apple a Day keeps the Doctor 
Away.” Why not have an appliance 
week? Gas ranges and heaters have 
made two hours grow where only 
one grew before, they have helped 
mother turn from a drudge to a 
flapper and therefore every one in 
this broad land of ours should be 
happy to cheer and pay homage to 
the Gas Range and the Gas Heater. 
Thus did the Western Association 
think and no sooner thought than 
done. The plans are made, the 
money raised and the enthusiasm 
worked up. Here’s hoping that the 
week of April 16th to 21st will prove 
to. be all our Western co-workers 
hope it will be. 


has been sold by the E. S. Converse 
Estate to C. H. Tenney Company, 
owners of the Malden Gas & Elec- 


1935 90 91% tric Company. The property con- 
1948 80 81% sists of a four-story building and a 
1949 93 94% one-story building and large lot of 
1947 9934 100% land, all taxed by the city for 


$267,900. 


Natural Gas as Automobile Fuel 
Will natural gas take the place of 
gasoline as a fuel for automobiles? 
A patent has just been granted to 
a Louisiana oil man on an automo- 
bile engine that will run on natural 





1937 94% 95% gas. Recently he secured an old 


oxygen tank, holding about six liquid 
gallons, filled it with compressed gas, 
from the Houma oil field, and at- 
tached it to the running board of his 


98% car. 
1957 88 91% 


, 1960 94% 95% out to demonstrate the practicality 


Then he took a party of friends 


of his invention. He used approxi- 
mately 183 cubic feet of gas—that 
is, before compression. It cost him 
exactly three cents at the oil field. 
And it ran his car nearly 100 miles. 

With this new invention, gas be- 
comes the most convenient, most de- 
pendable, and easily the cheapest 
source of fuel for motor driven ve- 
hicles. 


Warnick With Equitable Co. 

John H. Warnick became connect- 
ed with the Equitable Gas Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., on April 15, 
becoming associated with Vice Pres- 
ident A. Hurlburt, who is directly 
in charge of the gas interests of 
that company. Mr. Warnick left the 
Northern Indiana Gas and Electric 
Company to assume this new posi- 
tion. He had been Engineer of the 
Southern division of that company. 
This is one of the properties that 
the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany is interested in. Mr. Warnick 
has been associated with the United 
Gas Improvement Company for the 
past fifteen years, in various ca- 
pacities. 








